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literature of the nation had expanded, and an extended
training in legal and ritual matters, theoretical and
hypothetical questions, and everything that would throw
light upon the topics involved, was developed for those
who wished to continue their education beyond adoles-
cence. Such academies had grown up as free associations
of scholars around some central figure. A scribe an-
nounced that he was willing to teach, and young men
flocked around him to obtain a training and ordination as
rabbis. These academies spread rapidly and flourished
at all times and everywhere. During the Exile in
Babylonia some of the most famous of these institutions
appeared; and important schools of learning sprang up in
various communities, such as North Africa, Egypt, and
Spain, after the Jews had been dispersed from Palestine.
The instruction was always free. The work was regarded
as a religious duty and charging a fee was held to be sacri-
legious. Teachers who did not possess private means
supported themselves through some trade or craft.
Generally both teachers and pupils took part in the
discussion. The disciples were free not only to ask
questions, but to express their views and opinions, though
with due deference toward their masters (see Fig. 4).
The discussion was usually summed up by the president
of the academy.
There was scarcely any limit to the range of discussion,
and almost every field of knowledge of the times was
included, but the religious study of the Law was the center
from which all subjects radiated. Nature was observed
in order to lead man to admire the greatness of God and
to recognize his own insignificance. Mathematical and
astronomical knowledge were of importance in making
the calculations necessary to determine the Jewish